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Political advantage has been the chief goal of the present session 
of Congress. Sane and helpful legislation has given way to partisan 
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squabbles and irregular investigations. Senators and representatives have 
for the most part forgotten their duty to their constituents and have 
apparently devoted their time to the investigating committees as spectators 
or participants. 


The favorable report on the Gooding Bill, a highly objectionable 
measure, which would make the fourth section of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 absolute, is an illustration. At the time when representatives of 
your Association appeared before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee in protest against the bill in question, no member of the 
committee was present except Senator Gooding. All others were engaged 
in the so-called oil inquiry. Of the seventeen members who make up this 
important committee, nine did not attend any of the hearings. Only three 
were in constant attendance and the remaining five members dropped in 
from time to time. As a result, the bill was reported favorably. 


Illustrations could be multiplied to prove that thus far the 68th 
Congress has been for the most part a “ do nothing” body. True, those 
who violate the confidence of the people and who have shown themselves 
unworthy of trust must be sought out and brought to justice. However, 
it would seem that many of the fifty senators now sitting on the fifteen 
investigating committees might more profitably give their time to con- 
structive measures. 
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The action of Senator McLean in resigning from the Wheeler 
Investigation Committee, in order that he might do justice to the work 
of the Banking and Currency Committee is commendable. 
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The Manufacturers Association was going 
to move and it needed a new rug. It needed 
it very badly. A heart to heart talk with the 
Treasurer followed, but little or no encourage- 
ment was forthcoming. Why, he asked, 
should one need rugs? Were rugs necessary? 
Was a new one included in the estimated cost 
of moving? No? Well! 

That being that, the cold fact still remained 
that something had to be done about it for 
the floor offered ‘‘ concrete’ evidence of the 
fact that it was too hard to be borne either in 
comfort or in silence. It seemed quite possible 
however that our friends at the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford Carpet Company might be of assistance 
to us in this uncomfortable predicament, so | 
went to Thompsonville, to see what could be 
done in the cause of a suffering Association. 
The mills were not difficult to find — they are 
l!hompsonville — but my own errand soon 
became dwarfed in interest in the plant itself. 
One’s first glimpse of the great buildings can- 
not fail to arouse the keenest interest and 
curiosity concerning modern’ methods’ of 
carpet-making as well as a desire to know 
something of the history and traditions which 
lie behind the present institution. 


EARLY History 


The early history of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company or the Hartford Carpet 
Company as it was then called is closely inter- 
woven with the early history of Connecticut 
itself and the dev elopment of the industry was 
one of the great factors in the early com- 
mercial life of the state. About 1760 the first 
American carpet factories were established 
near Philadelphia. Hand looms were used in 
these and other small factories. In 1825 
Orrin Thompson founded a company which 
began operations in Thompsonville under a 
state charter and at the same time the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company bought a mill at 
Medway, Massachusetts and moved it to 
Lowell. 

Several years later an inventive workman 
employed at the Lowell plant was successful 
in applying an adaption of the Jacquard at- 
tachment to an ingrain loom. Another 
employe of the Lowell mill, Erastus B. 
Bigelow, at practically the same time succeeded 
in harnessing the power of steam to the loom, 
and in 1839 perfected the first power driven 
loom for carpet weaving. 


In 1899 N. N. and E. B. Bigelow, who had 
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established a new factory at Clinton which 
later became the Bigelow Carpet Company 
took over the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 
pany and in 1914 a merger was effected 
between the Hartford Carpet Corporation 
and the Bigelow Carpet Company, the united 
organization constituting the present Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company whose annual out- 
put at Thompsonville alone, where 40,000 
spindles are in operation, is now approximately 
12,000,000 yards of carpets and rugs. 





MAKING THE DESIGN 
Tne First Processes 

At the invitation of the Superintendent, Mr. 
J. W. Pierce, | made a tour of inspection of the 
plant and saw the marvelous transformation 
of wools and crude colors into the finest pro- 
ducts of the weaver’s art. When it is under- 
stood that the buildings contain over 1,600,000 
square feet of floor space, some idea may be 
had of the immensity of the space required 
for the great looms, pickers, carding and other 
machines. 

A visitor’s pass admitted my guide and my- 
self to the great hollow square formed by the 
long brick buildings which enclose row after 
row of other structures. We went first to the 
washing and drying rooms where the raw wool 
is subjected to the first treatments it receives 
after it is unpacked from the bales in which it 
is shipped from far away mountain districts 
in the Andes, Thibet, Scotland, Arabia, Persia, 
Russia, India and China. 
























































The wool is dumped into the breakers, enor- 
mous machines twelve of which fill one large 
building. Here the matted bunches are picked 
apart by the steel fingers of a _ continu- 
ously revolving belt, carried along and dropped 
into the washing vats where the loosened fibres 
are turned over and over by wooden fingers in 

1 hot soapy solution and cleansed thoroughly. 
Still continuing its process in the same machine, 
the wool is carried on into the “ dryer ” a steel 
encased air chamber through which it passes 
and repasses on perforated carriers subjected 
all the time to an intense dry heat. When it 
emerges from this treatment it is soft, clean, 
pure wool, varying in shade from black, dark 
or light brown to white, ready for the process 
of blending and then manufacture. 

Varying climatic conditions produce varying 
qualities of wool. These therefore must be 
blended by experts and as the proper propor- 
tions are determined for each kind of carpet, 
the wool is fed into “ pickers’ which mix it. 
Thoroughly oiled for spinning purposes, the 
wool goes from the “ pickers ’’ into the carding 
machines. Here it is kept constantly moving 
between wicked looking pin points set on a 
series of rollers and turned at various angles, 
which revolve around a large drum also 
covered with pin points. Torn and_ pulled 
apart from every possible angle the wool 
emerges from. this harrowing treatment in 
silky straight fibres shorn of their last resem- 
blance to the winter coat of a far-off sheep. 


PREPARING THE YARN 

In making woolen yarns the fibres are drawn 
off from the last roller in straight untwisted 
ropes called “ roving”’, then are reduced to 
still finer strands and in this form go to the 
‘spinning mules” where the first spinning 
operation takes place. A part of the machine 
moves back and forth drawing out the 
‘ roving ” after which it is vibrated rapidly or 
“spun” and then wound on spindles. From 
these spun strands, yarn of varying ply is 
afterwards twisted, done into hanks, scoured, 
and is then ready for the dye bath. 

The process of making worsted yarn is a 
different one, for here the long straight fibres 
must be drawn out side by side. To accom- 
plish this the wool from the carding machines 
is fed to “ combing” machines which separate 
the long fibres from the short ones, draw them 
by repeated processes into smaller strands 
which are finally spun, twisted and doubled, 
emerging as worsted yarn. 









DyEING 


My impression of the dyehouse was that of 
a room which was exceedingly smelly, the 
source of the smell apparently emanating from 
numberless vats which an occasional lift in a 
cloud of steam enabled one to glimpse. Every- 
body else seemed perfectly calm about it so 
I gathered that the steam pipes had not burst 
and ventured to step within. Unwisely, I 
paused at the door, entranced at the sight of 





DYEING 


TAPESTRY YARNS 


a workman engaged in shoveling something 
piled on the floor which looked like snow. I 
stepped nearer and opened my mouth to ask 
‘What is it?” They assured me afterward 
that he said “ sulphate ’’ and I dimly remember 
that he was very much amused about some- 
thing, but my advice to the inquisitive is not to 
stand near pretty piles of snow and ask 
questions. Personally, having experienced 
strangulation once, I shall if possible avoid it 
in the future. 

Wools vary greatly in their susceptibility to 
dyes and dyes themselves must be prepared in 
different ways. Some must be started in cold 
water and brought to a boil, others are used 
with steam, and so on. The dyeing machines 
have very much the appearance of the paddle 
wheel of a ferryboat, turned upside down. 
Skeins of wool are hung from the arms of the 
wheel which revolves slowly, constantly 
dipping the yarn into the dye stuff at the 
bottom of the machine. 

In making tapestry and velour rugs the 
colors are printed on the yarns which are 
wound on great drums, each of which have the 
appearance of the fly wheel of an enormous en- 
gine. There are 118 of these at the Bigelow- 
Hartford mill, all housed in one building. 








This process of color printing is particularly 
interesting. Long strands of yarn are laid side 
by side and stretched around the drum. The 





AXMINSTER LOOM 


operator, working from the colored pattern 
which is in front of him, operates the 
machinery to apply the color by means of a 
printing machine, located under the drum, 
which prints the yarn as the drum revolves. 
When the printing is finished the strands are 
stretched over a colored pattern, each color set 
in the exact spot required by the design and 
then drawn off on huge spools which bear an 
impressionistic look of the finished rug. The 
spools are then placed on the tapestry looms 
and the rugs are woven. 
Tue WEAVING 
Three different kinds of looms, 850 in all, 
are used at the Bigelow mills. On the Jacquard 
looms Wiltons and Body Brussels are woven, 
tapestries and velvets are woven on the tap- 
estry looms referred to above, and the third 
type of loom makes the Axminsters. 
Axminsters are woven from woolen yarns 

which are wound upon spools the exact width 
of the finished fabric. The spools are placed 
upon a moving track which forms an endless 
chain and follow each other, series by series, 
into the loom in such order as to produce a 
continuous pattern. The unique feature of the 
\xminster is that the wool is cut in short 
lengths, inserted row by row and then bound 
down by the weft. 








The weaving of a pattern in Wilton or Body 
Brussels is done on a “ Jacquard” loom, an- 
other marvel of inventive science. At the back 
of the loom are large racks or “ frames’ 
which hold hundreds of spools of worsted 
yarn. The “ Jacquard” attachment is over- 





JACQUARD LOOM 


head and consists of a number of cords and an 
arrangement of wires, in principle not unlike 
the mechanism of a typewriter. 

The device which controls the pattern is a 
slatted chain of perforated “ cards’”’, which 
revolve on a cylinder at the top of the loom. 
Long needles come against these and by pass- 
ing thru the holes or being stopped by the card, 
operate a mechanism which raises some of the 
strands of yarn and lowers the others. The 
raised strands make the pattern and as these 
come to the surface a long wire, the exact 
height of the pile, is inserted beneath them and 
then a binder thread is thrown across them by 
the shuttle, to hold them tightly over the wire. 
At the end of each wire is a very small but 
very sharp knife and as the wire is withdrawn 
it slits the loop over it, thereby making the 
soft pile of the rug. 

FINISHING 

At the completion of the weaving the rug or 
carpeting is removed from the loom, steamed 

.to raise the pile and then run thru a shear- 
ing machine which brushes up the pile and 
shears it evenly. 

Briefly, that is the making of a modern rug. 
The skillful combining of human labor, inven- 
tive genius and executive skill have produced 
one of the most-used products of the world — 
something we walk on constantly, see every- 
where, but seldom think of as the industrial 
wonder that it is. 

And the rug for the Association? You will 
see it just inside the door, the next time you 


call. 








































Hartford Lumber 
and Ladder Company 
and the Nielsen and 
Wilson Tool Com- 
pany, Hartford. 
APRIL MEETING OF 
BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

The regular month- 
ly meeting of the 
Board of Directors 
was held April 16 at 
the offices of The 
Chase Companies, 
Waterbury, at the in- 
vitation of Mr. F. S. 
Chase. 

Mr. F. R. Appelt, 
member of the Board 
from Litchfield 
County has extended 
an invitation to hold 
the next or May meet- 
ing at the Warrenton 
Woolen Company, 
Torrington. Mr. Ap- 
pelt is Secretary and 
General Manager of 
that concern. 
COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE 

The Association is 
to have a special Com- 
pensation Committee 
whose duty it shall be 
to undertake an anal- 
ysis of existing com- 
pensation laws of 
Connecticut and their 
operation. Itis 
hoped that the com- 
mittee will be able, 
also, to be of service 
to many members of 
the Association who 
have compensation 
problems. 

The personnel of 
the committee is not 


yet complete, but Mr. C. B. Whittelsey of the 


ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


NEW MEMBERS 


During the past month the following new 
members have joined the Association: Fast 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


Up to the time of going to press the 
following is the status of daylight saving in 
certain sections: 

Branford—Chamber of Commerce adopts 
daylight saving. 


Bridgeport — Manufacturers Association and 
Chamber of Commerce favor. 


Bristol — Expected to follow. 
Danbury — Hat Makers Association oppose. 


Derby — Industrial Association expects to 
pass resolution favoring. 


Hartford — Daylight saving to be generally 
followed. Mayor vetoes day- 
light saving plan passed by 
Board of Aldermen. 

Manchester — Announcement by Cheney 

Bros. that plant will operate 
on standard time. 

Meriden —Industries expected to follow 
daylight saving. Ne concerted 
action. 

Middletown — Manufacturers Ass’n on rec- 

ord as favoring. 


New Britain — Expected to follow. 


New Haven— Expected to follow. National 
Metal Trades adopted reso- 
lution favoring. 


New London — Manufacturers Ass’n goes on 
record in favor. Chamber 
of Commerce the same. 


Norwich — Favored by manufacturers and 
mercantile interests. 


Plainfield — Grange opposed. 
Plainville — Expected to follow. 


Stamford — Chamber of Commerce conduct- 
ing referendum. Town appears 
in favor. 


Waterbury — Will follow daylight saving. 
No concerted action. 


Winsted — Manufacturers Ass’n in favor. 





HELP BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


Under the leadership of Mr. Wilson H. 
Lee, chairman the Association’s Committee on 


Agricultural, mem- 
bers of the Board of 
Directors and of the 
Agricultural Commit- 
tee have contributed 
part of the funds 
necessary for the 
‘* Round-up ”’ of boys’ 
and girls’ club work- 
ers held in Hartford 
April 25 and 26. Mr. 
Lee represented the 
Association at the 
luncheon held Satur- 
day the 26th for the 
delegates, and spoke 
on ‘the interest of 
Connecticut Manu- 
facturers in Agricul- 
ture.” 


MEETING OF 
POLLUTION OF 
STREAMS 
COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the 
Association's Pollu- 
tion of Streams Com- 
mittee was held at the 
Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, on April to. 
The meeting was 
largely attended and 
important business 
was transacted. ‘The 
personnel of this com- 
mittee is as follows: 
George T. Kimball, 
American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, 
Chairman; B . de 
Moore, Stanley 
Works, New Britain, 
John H. Goss, Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, C. A. 
Hammond - Knowlton, 
H. Kh. H. Sik Co., 
Watertown, Frank 


Cheney, Jr. Cheney 
Bros., So. Manchester, John A. Coe, American 


Hartford Rubber Works has accepted the Brass Co., Waterbury and Colonel L. D. 


chairmanship. 


Van Aken, Stamford Rolling Mills. 
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NEW SERVICE 

For several years the Association conducted 
a Federal Taxation Service Bureau, but for 
some time past its activities have been sus- 
pended. It is now considered advisable to 
resume this department and, commencing with 
this number, there will appear, each month, an 
article on some phase of Federal Taxation, 
prepared by a competent authority, in which 
will be presented matters regarding Federal 
taxes which are of general interest and impor- 
tance. In addition, bulletins will be issued when 
occasion arises, calling attention to current 
rulings or decisions from Washington which 
may require the immediate attention of tax- 
payers. 

It will not be the purpose of the articles to 
discuss the subject in a theoretical manner or 
to make them the basis of propaganda for any 
particular measure which may be before Con- 
Rather, it is 
intended to make them a real help to the mem- 
bers of the Association by attempting to ex- 
plain the intricacies of the law and to suggest 
how business transactions should be handled 
in order to get the greatest possible benefit 
from the standpoint of taxation. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 which is now 
before Congress, will doubtless become a law 
in some form and returns made after the 


gress or the country at large. 


passage of the act will have to conform 
thereto. This act as it now stands provides 
for many changes in the existing law, not only 
in matters of rates, but also in those relating 
to interpretation and administration. It is not 
considered advisable to comment on these at 
this time, but the mere mention of them sug- 
gests the timely propriety of what is intended 
in the resumption of this Bureau. 

In addition to these monthly articles, the 
attempt to answer the 
inquiries of members who will present their tax 
problems in writing, giving the answers either 
directly to the inquirer or, if the problem is 
one of general interest, through the columns of 
this magazine, eliminating, of course, all refer- 
ences to names or circumstances which would 
give any clue as to the identity of the inquirer. 


Association will 
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It will be understood of course that questions 
cannot be answered which necessitate an audit 
of the books of any concern. 

It is hoped that advantage will be taken of 
this proposed assistance in the fullest possible 
way as there will be no fees charged and no 
obligations incurred for any service rendered. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Asso- 
ciation at 50 Lewis Street, Hartford, and 
marked “Attention of Federal Tax Bureau.” 

Probably the most important thing that tax- 
payers should do at this time is to take ad- 
vantage of the amendment to the Revenue Act 
of 1921 recently signed by the President. This 
amendment gives taxpayers the right to file 
claims for refund of overpayments of 1918 
taxes on or before April 1, 1925, provided 
waivers covering the year 1918 are filed prior 
to June 15, 1924. It also gives taxpayers who 
have heretofore filed waivers for 1917 the 
same privilege, which is, in effect, the extension 
of the limitation period for filing claims for 
refund one and two years, respectively. 

To determine if such action is advisable or 
desirable, a careful examination should be 
made of 1918 returns, and if it is found that 
the taxes for that year were overstated or that 
unwarranted additional assessments have been 
made, the waiver should be filed at once. 

Since these returns were filed, there have 
been many changes made in the law and regu- 
lations and the interpretation of both. What 
was considered income when the return was 
filed may not now be so considered and de- 
ductions may be allowed now which were not 
considered proper at that time. Then, too, 
the total amount of war—and_ excess — 
profits tax paid may have been more than was 
proper under the later rulings and practice 
of the Treasury Department. 

If these. conditions exist, the principle in- 
volved should be invoked and the amount of 
overpayment determined, and, if a waiver has 
been filed, a proper claim for refund should 
be presented to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

It is conceivable that there are many cases 
of this character and to take advantage of the 
law as it now stands, immediate action is 
necessary. This Bureau will be glad to advise 
members as to the proper procedure. 





A number of measures of interest to in- 
dustry, in addition to the tax, bonus and immi- 
gration measures, have been advanced during 
the past month. ‘The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported favorably the Foster child 
labor amendment, H. J. Res. 184 (April Con- 
necticut Industry), which would give to 
Congress the authority to regulate the employ- 
ment of all persons under 18. S. J. Res. 4 
(February) regulating the employment of per- 
sons under 16, has been taken from the floor 
of the Senate and recommitted to committee. 
Hearings have been held on H. R. 7698 
(April) the Wolff measure for regulating the 
transportation of labor to any point where a 
labor disturbance is in progress. ‘This is a re- 
introduction of H. R. 5338 (March) by the 
same author. The Association has peaseened 
its definite opposition to the Howell bill, 
2646 (April) which provides among tat 
things for the compulsory establishment of 
national! adjustment boards and for the substi- 
tution of boards of mediation and conciliation 
for the Labor Board. 

Hearings have been held on the Clarke 
forestry bill H. R. 4839 (February) and it 
was favorably reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, with a few minor 
amendments. 

Hearings have been held on the three 
‘“Truth-in-Fabrics ” bills, the Raker bill, H. 
R. 732 (January), the French bill, H. R. 739 
(February) and the Reece bill, H. R. 4141 
(February). In addition, consideration has 
been given to a number of other bills relating 
to the branding of goods moving in interstate 
commerce. ‘These include the Rogers bill, H. 
R. 16 (January) and the Barkley bill, H. R. 
3225 (January). The Silk Association of 
America has appeared in favor of the latter 
two as being preferable to the French bill. 

The Senate has passed S. 1499 by Harris, 
a bill which prohibits the use of wooden cars 
between steel cars. Several such measures 
have been introduced and previously referred 
to. Such a bill has been introduced in every 
session of Congress for the past ten years, but 
has never before passed either: House. S. 2704 
has been introduced by Smith and has passed 
the Senate. It extends shippers’ time for filing 
claims to three years. S. Res. 199 by Dill 
directing the Interstate Commerce to ascertain 
the assessed valuation of all railroads under its 
jurisdiction, for tax purposes was adopted by 
the Senate. Reference to the Gooding bill, S. 
2327 (March) which the Association is op- 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


posing will be found on the Transportation 
page. 

Proponents of the Hull bill, H. R. 2702 
(January), have tried to force through its 
provisions by amendments to the Naval, Mili- 
tary and Independent Establishments Appro- 
priation bills. ‘Che Association will continue 
to oppose such legislation in every way pos- 
sible, for the protection of the rights of in- 
dustry. 

The fifth listing of bills of importance in 
industry introduced in the present Congress, is 
given below for the information of members. 


BONUS 


S. 2867 (Smoot) — Maximum credits of 
$500 and $625. 

S. 2873 (Bursum) — To amend War Risk 
Insurance Act. 

S. 2958 (Copeland) — Maximum of $500. 

S. 7496 (Hawes) — Adjusted compensa- 
tion. 

H. R. 7959 (Green) — (Ways and Means 
Committee Bill) Adjusted compensation for 
veterans of World War. (Passed House.) 

H. R. 8582 (Quayle) —- Compensation and 
vocational training for field clerks who served 
overseas. 


COAL 


H. R. 8335 (Eagan) — Creating anthra- 
cite Coal Bureau in I. C. C. 





EDUCATION 


S. 2713 (Capper) — Providing system of 
Federal aid to states for physical education. 
H. R. 7450 (Bacon) — Same as S. 2713. 


FIRE ARMS 


H. R. 8491 (Cooper) — Regulating the 
shipment of firearms in Interstate commerce. 

H. R. 8519 (McLeod) — Same as H. R. 
8491. 


FUTURE TRADING 


S. 3107 (Heflin) —To amend Cotton 
Futures Act. 
H. R. 8205 (Reed) — To prevent sale of 


cotton and grain in future markets. 
GOV ERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 


H. R. 8636 (Graham) — Requiring that 
all Government war materials be constructed 
where at all feasible in Government Navy 
yards and plants. 
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IMMIGRATION 


H. J. Res. 233 (Rickstein) — Permitting 
aliens who entered in excess of quota to 
remain. 

H. J. Res. 236 (Sabath) — Extending 


operation of present law to apiece s4, 





1925. Commission to study problem in 
interim. 

H. R. 7905 (Johnson) — To limit immi- 
gration, etc. 

H. R. 7912 (Dallinger) — Women no* 


citizens to automatically become so on mar- 
riage to citizen. 

H. R. 7919 (Kunz) — To Imit immigra- 
tion, provide ere of selection, ete. 

H. R. 7995 (Johnson, revised) —- (Substi- 
tute for H. R. 6540) Revised to meet 
suggestions of Secretary Hughes on protection 
of treaties. Census of 1890 maintained as 
basis for 2% quota. 


H. R. 8439 (Parke) — No immigration 
for five years. 
LABOR 


H. Res. 223 (Grifin) — Child Labor Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

S. 2760 (Shipstead) — Limiting right of 
courts to issue injunctions in case of labor dis- 
putes. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


S. 2920 (Bruce) — Authorizing registra- 
tion of trade marks. 

S. 3098 (Ernst) — To amend Patent and 
Trade Mark Law. 

S. 3099 (Ernst) — To prevent fraud, de- 
ception, etc., in connection with business before 
Patent Office. 

H. R. 7539 (Vestal) — Providing for 
registration and protection from infringement 


of original design. (Same as S. 2601, April.) 
H. R. 8177 (Dallinger) —To amend 
Copyright Act. 
H. R. 8637 (Lampert) — “ Trade Mark 


Act of 1924” To protect trade marks and 
authorize registration. 


SALES, CONTRACTS, ETC. 


(Dennison) — Forbids carrying 
securities in Interstate Commerce or by mail 
in those states where their sale is forbidden. 

S. 2927 (McKellar) — To limit liability of 
United States in cases of breached, terminated 
or suspended war contracts. 


TAXATION 


H. J. Res. 215 (Ackerman) — Author- 
izing taxpayers to omit September 15 install- 
ment. 





H. J. Res. 238 (Romjue) — Calling confer- 
ence of Governors for purposes of tax relief. 

H. R. 6215 (Green) —‘‘ Revenue Act of 
1924.” 

H. R. 6901 (Fairchild) —Amends 
Revenue Act with respect to credits and re- 
funds. (Passed House. ) 


TRANSPORTATION 


S. Res. 199 (Dill) —I. C. C. directed to 
ascertain assessed valuation for tax purposes, 
of all railroads. (Passed Senate. ) 

S. 2688 (Sheppard) — Amending Section 
16 of Interstate Commerce Act with respect to 
recovery of damages and overcharges. 

S. 2704 (Smith) — Extends shippers’ time 
for filing claims, to 3 years. (Passed Senate. ) 

S. 2915 (Fess) — Asserting rights of rail- 
roads -and shippers in movement of com- 
modities. 

S. 2931 (Capper) — To promote safety of 
railroad employes. 

S. 2951 (Dill) — Similar to S. Res. 199. 

S. 2982 (Pittman) — Amending par. 18, 
Sec. 1 and par. 2, Sec. 20A of Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

S. 2985 (Shipstead) —- Amending par. 4, 
Sec. 1 of Act to Regulate Commerce. 

S. 3018 (Curtis for Lodge) — Amending 
Sec. 28 of Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

S. 3070 (Howell) — Amending Transpor- 
tation Act to re-establish competition in rail 
rates in effect prior to Esch-Cummins Act. 

H. R. 6871 (Graham) — To further pro- 
tect commerce against bribery and other cor- 
rupt practices. (Same as S. 2056, February.) 

H. R. 7462 (Newton) — Amending Inter- 
state Commerce Act and Transportation Act 
with respect to cdnstruction of new lines, etc. 

H. R. 8052 (Hammer) —To repeal 
Transportation Act of 1920. (Same as H. R. 
2700, March.) 

H. R. 8081 (Hoch) — Revised valuation 
of carriers’ property. 

H. R. 8082 (Hoch) —I. C. C. to prescribe 
form of accounts kept by carriers. 

H. R. 8085 (McLeod) — Allowing substi- 
tution of succeeding Director Generals in suits. 

H. R. 8091 (Newton) — Amending Sec. 
28 of Merchant Marine Act. 

H. R. 8178 (Rouse) —I. 
termine toll rates on 
bridges. 

H. R. 8209 (Denison) — Creating Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

H. R. 8232 (Crisp) — To prohibit col- 
lection of surcharges on sleeping cars. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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HANDLING CHARGE AT NEW YORK CITY 

The Trunk Line Association announced 
under date of April 1o that the handling 
charge of 5 cents per hundred pounds on LCL 
freight, routed via intercoastal lines at Port 
of Philadelphia is discontinued. ‘The handling 
charge of 54 cents per hundred pounds on car- 
load freight remains in effect. 
tion is continuing its efforts to have all handling 
charges at the port of New York removed. 


The Associa- 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
COLLECTION OF UNDERCHARGES 


The U. S. Supreme Court has ruled that the 
Director-General of Railroads is not bound by 
law to collect undercharges within three years 
from the time the cause of action accrues in 
16 of the Interstate 
In the decision it was pointed 
out that the United States in taking over the 
railroads of the country did so in its sovereign 


accordance with Section 
Commerce Act. 


capacity, and that no congressional action was 
taken in imposing a time limit on the Govern- 
ment. The Association suggests that all such 


charges be paid without question. 


HEARING ON IRON AND STEEL 
The Association was represented by a sub- 
the Trafic Committee at a 
hearing which was held on April 4 in New 


committee of 


York in regard to iron and steel rates. 
CHANGES IN RULES, DESCRIPTIONS, 
RATINGS AND MINIMUM WEIGHTS 

The Association was represented on April 8 
at a hearing before the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation Committee at which time a change in a 
number of important rules was discussed. 

GOODING BILL (S2327) REPORTED 
FAVORABLY 

The Gooding Bill, which would make the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
absolute has been strenuously opposed by the 
Association. Details of this bill were given 
in Bulletin No. 216. The present indication is 
that it will be unlikely that efforts to kill the 
bill on the floor of the Senate will be successful, 
in which case the organization, in common with 
others opposing the measure, will be compelled 
to attempt to secure the Presidential veto. 


TRANSPORTATION 








CONFERENCE ON MOTOR VEHICLE 
TRAFFIC 


The Association was represented at the 
recent conference on motor vehicle traffic, held 
under the joint auspices of Yale University and 
the State of Connecticut in New 
April 11. Members desiring transcripts of the 
minutes of this meeting may secure them from 


Haven on 


the Association’s headquarters, as soon as 
these are available for distribution. 
INCREASE IN EXPORT RATES 

Members of the Association have been 
advised through Bulletin No. 218 that the 
foreign steamship lines, members of the Far 
l;ast Conference, have proposed an increase 
in ocean rates from the port of New York to 
Far Eastern ports, namely, Shanghai, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe and other ports in that vicinity. 
For example, the present rate on hardware 
is about $18.00 per gross ton, or 40 cubic 
We have determined that the proposed 
rate, which is to become effective about June 1, 


feet. 


is to be $20 per net ton, or 40 cubic feet, 
ship’s option. The employment of this basis 
would result in an increase of approximately 
25%, and the Association is endeavoring to 
prevent the establishment of these rates. 
GRAND TRUNK FOURTH SECTION RELIEF 
A representative of this ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Washington in regard to the 
Canadian Atlantic Transport Company, a 
Grand Trunk subsidiary, protesting the action 
of the Commission, which made permanent the 
old rates of about 5 cents per hundred pounds 
lower from New York west than from New 
I-ngland points west. 
FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON ST. LAWRENCE- 
GREAT LAKES WATERWAY PROJECT 


President Coolidge appointed a 
Commission to study the practicability of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project but did not in his original selection 
include a representative from New England. 
At the urge of the Association and another 
New England organization Mr. Charles L. 
Allen of the Norton Company of Massa- 
chusetts was appointed to represent this 
section of the country. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CHANGES IN WEEKLY OUTPUT PER WORKER 
ACCOMPANYING REDUCTION TO 
48-HOUR WORK WEEK 


The chart submitted at the annual meeting 
in support of the Association’s contention that 
legislation restricting the hours of labor in 
Connecticut would work irreparable damage 
to the industries of the state is herewith 
reproduced. ‘The constituent data is based on 
a survey conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board to determine whether or not 
such a schedule would yield the same weekly 
output as the previous longer schedules in the 
same plants and under substantially the same 
conditions. 
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Production 
Decreased 


Production 
Maintained 


Production 


stry *lants 
Industry Plants Increased 


Metal 117 9—7.7% 16—13.7° 92 78.6% 
Boot and Shoe 8&8 3—3.4% 13—14.7¢ 72— 81.9% 
Silk 23 1 1a; 22 95.60% 
Wool 61 1 1.6% 60— 98.46 
Cotton 53 — — 53 100. % 
Miscellaneous 94 6—6.4% 7 7.4% 81 86.2% 
Average 436 18—4.1% 38— 8.7% SO 87.2¢ 


In 18, or 4.1% of the 436 plants surveyed, 
weekly output was increased under the shorter 
operating schedule; 38, or 8.7% were able to 
maintain production as before the change; 
while in 380 establishments, or 87.2% of the 
total, the reduction to a work week of 48 hours 
or less was accompanied by a decrease in 
weekly output per worker. 

In the cotton manufacturing industry, in 
which automatic machine processes dominate, 
the adoption of a 48-hour work week resulted 
in a loss of production in all of the 53 establish- 


ments covered by the survey. In the wool 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
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industry, in which automatic machine processes 
are also an important factor, although to 
a lesser extent than in cotton, the adoption of 
a 48-hour schedule was accompanied by a loss 
in weekly output in all but one of the 61 
establishments studied. In the silk industry, in 
which handwork is a somewhat more im- 
portant factor than in either cotton or wool 
manufacturing, an improvement in hourly out- 
put sufhcient to offset the reduction in working 
time was noted in only one of the 23 plants 
surveyed. In the boot and shoe trades in 
which machine processes are highly dev eloped, 
but in which the speed and skill of the 
operative is a telling factor, the reduction in 
working hours was accompanied by a loss in 
weekly output in 72 of the 88 plants studied. 
The increase in hourly output in 13 establish- 
ments was sufficient to compensate for the loss 
in working time, and three were even able to 
exceed previous weekly production. In the 
metal trades, 92 of the 117 plants studied 
reported a loss in production accompanying 
reduction in the operating schedule. In 25 
establishments, the increase in hourly output 
was sufficient to offset the reduction in hours; 
while nine reported an increase in weekly pro- 
duction. Of the 94 establishments in the 
group of miscellaneous industries, six increased 
weekly output under the shorter schedule, and 
in seven the output was maintained as before 
the change. 

The results in this analysis have been pre- 
sented by the number of establishments only, 
inasmuch as the number of employes in the 
plant was found in general to have no bearing 
on the ability of the plant to maintain output. 
It was noted, however, that the extent which 
handwork or heavy physical labor was a 
feature of the industry had a bearing on the 
ability of plants in that industry to maintain 
production. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND MAXIMUM 
HOUR LEGISLATION 


Despite the appeal of Governor Smith for 
the support of the administration proposals, 
legislation seeking the creation of a minimum 
wage board and the establishment of a 48-hour 
work week for women and children failed of 
passage in the final week of the 1924 session 


of the New York legislature. 

The 48-hour bill in Rhode Island at the time 
of going to press was still in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee. 


NEWS OF THE TRADES 


MAKES LARGEST CLOCK 
THE WORLD 


Thomas Clock Company 
has received an order for the 
largest clock in the world. It will measure 
fifty feet in diameter and is intended to re- 
place the clock now on the Colgate building 
in Jersey City. 

The minute hand of the clock will be twenty- 
seven and one half feet long and the hour hand 
twenty feet long and together they will weigh 
one ton. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF UNION 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


The Union Hardware Company of Tor- 
rington has published in pamphlet form a brief 
history of its industrial development, dating 
back to the days of its organization, in 1854. 
At that period the only article manufactured 
by the firm was ice skates, but in the sixty years 
following, new lines have gradually been added 
until at the present time the concern manu- 
factures a large line of sporting goods, tools, 
wooden articles, etc. 


NEW CONCERN IN DANBURY 

Hummel-Walther Inc., hat finishers, have 
recently commenced operations in Danbury. 
The firm will finish hats for woman, misses and 
children and have also established 
agency in New York. 

NATIONAL METAL TRADES MEETING IN 

NEW HAVEN 

The eighteenth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Southern Connecticut Branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association was held 
in New Haven early in April. Fifty members 
and guests attended the dinner and heard 
Fred R. Marvin of the New York Commercial 
speak on “The Radical Menace.” The 
officers elected for the coming year were 
Robert MacArthur, Geometric Tool Com- 
pany, president; R. H. Whitehead, New 
Haven Clock Company, vice-president; Paul 
B. Farnsworth, Eastern Machinery Company, 
treasurer. 


HARTFORD PROPERTY BOUGHT BY 
PITTSBURGH CONCERN 


Forty acres of land adjoining the Brainard 
Aviation Field in Hartford and bordering on 


CONNECTICUT 
IN 
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Thomaston 


of 
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the Connecticut River, have been purchased 
by the Koffers Company of Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of by-product coke and gas oven 
plants. 


NEW LONDON MANUFACTURERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 

The New London Manufacturers Associa- 
tion recently held its annual meeting in that 
city and elected officers for the coming year as 
follows: president, Harry E. Hasty, Robert 
Gair Company; vice-president, H. L. West, 
New England Collapsible Tube Company; 
treasurer, Wheeler H. Vibber, Gillette-Vibber 
Company; secretary, Ralph W. Fistere. 


“INDUSTRIES THAT ARE MAKING 
STAMFORD FAMOUS” 


~* 


Under the above title the First Stamford 
National Bank is publishing a series of leaflets 
descriptive of the city’s large industries, “ in 
the interest of a better understanding of the 
community.” 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Among firms newly incorporated in Con- 
necticut are: The American Humidor Cigar 
Box Co., Stamford; S. K. Krupka Co., Bridge- 
port, mattresses and furniture; Stone and 
Murphy Co., Middletown, tools; Embie Man- 
ufacturing Co., Portland; Dougan Dye 
Works, Manchester; Hubert Art Glass Co., 
Bridgeport; Burns Metal Goods Co., Milford; 
Duraform Co., New Haven, paper goods; 
Sport Goods Mfg. Co., New Haven; Mechani- 
cal Engineering Co.,-New London. 


SIXTY YEARS WITH AMERICAN BRASS 

April first marked the completion of sixty 
years of continuous service with the American 
Brass Company, for Charles F. Brooker, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of that 
concern. 

On April 24 Mr. Brooker will be enter- 
tained at a banquet at the Union League Club 
in New York by a number of his friends and 
business associates. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CONFERENCE: 


Jobbers and wholesalers representing the 
General Electric Company will gather from 
various points in the United States and Can- 
ada, at the Bridgeport plant on April 22 
for a four days conference. In connection with 
the meeting which it is expected will be 
attended by 200, an elaborate display of the 
company’s products is also being arranged. 











TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 12) 


CONNECTICUT MEN APPOINTED TO 
DIRECTORSHIP OF NEW ENG- 
LAND TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Messrs. R. W. Miller, Crane Company, 
Bridgeport; W. F. Price, J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, Glastonbury; W. H. Pease, Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Bridgeport; R. W. Poteet, 
Stanley Works, New Britain; and F. G. 
Russell, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
have been elected members of the Board of 
Directors of the New England Traffic League. 
The first two named gentlemen are members of 
the Trafic Committee of the Manufacturers 
Association. 

SHIPMENTS TO MEXICO 

The recent supercharge of 25% on all class 
and commodity rates to Vera Cruz, Tampico 
and Professo, Mexico which were levied by 
steamship companies owing to risks existing 
on account of war conditions has been lifted 
and the regular rates are again in force. 


PENALTIES FOR BRAZILIAN UNDER- 
VALUATION 


The Brazilian budget law for 1924 contains 
severe regulations on undervaluation on cen- 
sular invoices accompanying goods subject to 
ad valorem duties. Importers will be required 
to pay double the difference between the true 
value and the declared value when a discrep- 
ancy is discovered during the examination of 
the merchandise in customs and triple the dif- 
ference when the discrepancy is discovered any 
time after clearance. 

EFFECTIVE DATE ON SECTION 28 OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT POSTPONED 
The Interstate Commerce Commission ad- 

vised this Association that it has postponed the 

effective date of Section 28 of the Merchant 

Marine Act of 1920 from May 20, 1924 to 

June 20, 1924. Your Association is sponsoring 

a bill which would correct the irregularities 

concerning this section. Details may be secured 

from the Association headquarters. 


CHANGE IN GENERAL DIVERSION AND 
RECONSIGNMENT RULE 

The Carriers National Diversion and Recon- 
signment Committee has authorized all rail- 
roads to change their general diversion and re- 
consignment rules effective May 15, 1924. 
Details may be secured from the Association’s 
headquarters. 
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LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


H. R. 8285 (Newton) —Extends shippers’ 
time for filing claims to three years. (Same as 
S. 2704.) 

H. R. 8306 (Mead) — Increasing amount 
for locomotive inspection. 

H. R. 8638 (Newton) — Extending effec- 
tive date of Sec. 28 of Merchant Marine Act 
from May 20 to July 1, 1925. 

H. R. 8661 (Reed) — To eliminate grade 
crossings in District of Columbia and for 
other purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. J. Res. 224 (Aswell) — Authorizing 
investigation of conditions in cotton trade. 

H. J. Res. 230 and 231 (Byrnes) — Census 
to be taken of cotton now held in various 
places. 


H. J. Res. 249 (Merritt) — Establishing 
boundaries between Connecticut and New 
York. 

S. 2843 (Capper) — To enable persons in 
United States to purchase co-operatively, for 
importation into United States, raw com- 
modities produced abroad. 

S. 2917 (Pittman) — Directing Secretary 
of Treasury to complete purchase of silver 
under Pittman Act. 

H. R. 7190 (Dyer) —To amend China 
Trade Act. 

H. R. 8111 (McSwain) — For 


zation of industry in event of war. 


mobili- 


FROM AN APPRECIATIVE 
MEMBER 


“We take pleasure in acknowledging 
receipt of your advice to us with refer- 
ence to the collection of our account in 


Buenos Aires. We can assure. you that 


the service given us by the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut is 
very much appreciated in view of the 
fact that we had no definite idea as to 
the manner in which we could handle 
this matter.” 





SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Factory chairs as follows: 
” 


a. 20 


b. 


481, , unused. 


295, 


5» 


N 


Nn Ww 


nN 


176, , used. 
923, 
1759, 

70, 


N 


+ 


unused. 


“ 


N 
a a 


$} 


used. 


30". unused. 
Address §S. E. 


rt, 
$2. 


al 


Federal truck, 3 in first class condition. Address 


S. E. 83 


ton 


Used equipment as follows: 
a. 31—Acetylene generator, 100 |b. 
of gas per hour. 

§ — Flash back chambers. 

4 — Regulating valves. 

5— Type W—3 

Sand blast equipment. 

Address S. E. 84. 


WANTED TO BUY 


capacity, 100 cu. ft 


ox. weld. torches. 


Used machinery follows: 


as 
a. Stokes & Smith paper box machine complete with gluer 
and corner cutter. 

Double 


Stayer. 


scorer. 


Stripper. 
Corner cutter. 
Address S. E. 


85. 


FACTORY SPACE FOR SALE OR RENT 


Manufacturing or storage space in Hartford. 
equipped with 


Heated, 


elevators modern 


and 
ft. on 


in 
and basement 
buildings containing 


thoroughly 


every respect. 7,200 sq. one floor 
of Also 2 


about 2,000 sq. ft. each. 


same size. one-story 


of 


stories 


Factory buildings brick construction, 
Bristol. Three high and 
mately 28,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
on 


in 
approxi- 
Centrally located, 
Steam heat, electric lights, gas and good 
facilities. Good erecting shop as a part of the 
Available immediately. 


located 
contain 


railroad. 
toilet 
plant. 
Factory property in 


Greenville section of Norwich. 


Approximately 50,000 sq. ft. in three buildings, one 110’ 
ra, & 


floors; one 200° x 30, 1 floor; one 200° x 
floors. 


a 


3 Brick mill construction, sprinkler system, 
electric lights and steam heat. About 2 acres of land 
and private siding on N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad. 


; 
50, 


Factory property in Bridgeport. stories 


of brick 
Complete 
with electric lights, sprinklers and all modern equip- 
ment. Adjacent to railroad tracks. 


3 
factory construction, containing 17,454 sq. ft. 


Factory property in New Haven, consisting of group of 
several connecting units, containing approximately 820,- 
ooo sq. ft. Well lighted and of modern industrial con- 
struction. Abuts on main of New Haven Road, 
railway and 1 trolley siding and property (357 
extends to waterfront. Main floor has 
crane and railway siding inside building. 
space for coal and fuel oil. 


line 
‘ 


5 
700 ) 


has 


x 1o-ton 


Ample storage 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 
ceding publication. 


MECHANICAL 
tific 


ENGINEER — Graduate 


Yale Shefheld 
in 


Scien- 


School. Eight years’ experience 


special methods and machinery. 


development of 
Specially qualified for re- 


Address P. W. 


search and experimental work. 115. 


BusINEss AssISTANT— American, age 39, educated in 
America and abroad; mechanical and executive experience 
extending over 20 years. Experience in drafting, estimating, 
advertising, purchasing and sales, shipping and export trade; 
general supervisory work in offices and shops. 


in New York. Address P. W. 116. 


Now located 


ENGINEER — Age 38, married. 


associate member of A. S. M. E. 


MECHANICAI Member A. 
GE. Experience 
as chief draftsman, 3 years as safety engineer, 3 years as 
personnel director of large 


S. and 


Massachusetts ‘ concern 
Captain of Coast Artillery 


117. 


manu- 
facturing valves. 
Address P. W. 


during war. 
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All copy 


ACCOUNTANT — Familiar with manufacturing 
cost, production, etc. With J. P. Morgan & Co., 6 years; 
with A. Edison Co., 1 year; 4 years with public 
accountants and has also devoted time to personnel work. 
Because of long residence there is interested in develop- 
ment of foreign trade in West Indies and South America. 
Address P. W. 109. 


PRODUCTION 


methods, 


Thomas 


MANAGER — Member 
Civil Engineers. 
engineering 
metal 


American Society of 
Early training in railroad and terminal 
contracting. 12 


manufacturing 


and years with Connecticut 


which included 
construction, maintenance, salvage, production supervision, 
liquidation of inventories, etc. 


concerns 


on work 


Present desire for position 
due to changed business conditions. Address P. W. 110. 


Trarric CLERK — American, age 26. Trained in traffic 
department of large Connecticut concern. Ex-service man 
with U. S. available about 
June 1. Address P. W. 111. 


Veterans Bureau and will be 


Prefers Hartford or vicinity. 








